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Communications and Subscriptions received by } . ; ) 
application was made for her admission into} pense of her clothing. 


JOHN RICHARDSON, the asylum, and permission accorded by the} ‘* Since her residence at the asylum, the do- 

CORNER OF CARPENTER AND SEVENTH STREETS, {directors in the summer of 1825. After her|nations of charitable visitants have been con- 
PHILADELPHIA. | reception into that peaceftil refuge, some at-|siderable in their amount. These are deposit- 

oueiiiiiies oe tempts were made by a benevolent individual|ed in a box with an inseription, and she has 
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THE BLIND MUTES. 


smooth surface. But it was in vain that she | ly poises in her hand, and expresses pleasure 
(Continued from page 90.) | punctually repaired to the school-room, and | when it testifies an increase of weight: for she 
«“ Bot her principal solace was in the em- | daily devoted hour after hour to copy their} has long since ascertaimed that money 1s the 
ployments of needle-work and knitting, which|forms with pins upon the cushion. Llowever| medium for the supply of her wants, and at- 
she learned at an early age to practise Shelaccurate their delineations sometimes were.|taches to it a proportionable value. 
would thus sit absorbed for hours, ontil it be -| the y conveyed no idea to the mind sitting in “Though her habits are peculiarly regular 
came necessary to urge her to that exercise | darkne ss. It was, therefore, deemed wiser to|and consistent, yet occasionally some action 
which is requisite to health. Count rpanes, | confine her attention to those few attainments|occurs which it is difficult to explain. One 
beautifully made by her of sm ill pieces of calico, | which were within her sphere, than to open a}morning during the past summer, while em- 
were repeatedly dis posed of, to aid in the pur- lwarfare with nature in those avenues which ployed at her needle, she found herself incom- 
chase of her w rdrobe. And small portions} she had so decidedly sealed. moded by the warmth of the sun. She arose, 
of her works were sent by her benefactors as| “It has been observed of persons who are | open d the window, closed the blind, and 
presents into various parts of the Union, to | de prived of a particular sense, that ade litional|again resumed her work. This movement, 
show of what neatness of execution a blind girl] q uickness, or vigour, seems bestowed on those jt iough perfectly simple in a young child, who 
was capable. \\ vhich remain. T hus, blind persons are often | had seen it pe ious <1 by others, must, in 
“It was occasionally the practice of gentle-| listinguished by pec uliare xquisiteness of touch; | Tae r case, have re quired a more complex train 
‘ a deaf and dumb, who gain their knowledge lof reasoning. FHlow did she know that the 


men, who from pity or curiosity visited her, to 
make trial of her sagacity, by giving her watches | 
and employing her to restore them to their | 
nght owner. 


ithrough the eye, concentrate, as it were, their | he at which she felt was caused by the sun— 
| whine souls da that thannel of observation. With! or, that by interposing an opaque body, she 
her, whose eye, ear, and tongue, are alike} | muight exclude his rays ? 
dead, the « capabili ties both of touch and smell | ** At the tea table, with the whole family, 
“ They would change their position with re-jare exceedingly heightened. Especially the|on sending her cup to be replenished, one was 
gard to he *r, and each strive to take the watch | | latter seems almost to have acquired the pro-|accidentally returned to her which had been 
which did not belong to him; but though she | pe rties of a new sense, and to transcend even|used by another person. ‘This she perceived 
might at the same time hold two or three,|the sagac ity of a spaniel. Yet, keeping in|at the moment of taking it into her hand, and 


neither stratagem or persuasion would induce | view all the aid whic h these limited faculties} pushed it from her with some slight appear- 
her to yield either of them, except to the per-| have the power of imparting, some of the dis-|ance of disgust, as if her sense of propriety 
son from whom she had received it. ‘There {c overies and exercises of her intellect are still,|/had not been regarded. There was not the 
seemed to be a principle in the tenacity to}in a measure, unaccountable. slightest difference in the cups, and, in this in- 
which she adhered to this system of giving | ‘As the abode, which, from her earliest re-| stance, she seems endowed with a penetration 
every one his own, which may probably be re- le collection, she had inhabited, was cireumscrib-| not possessed by those in the full enjoyment of 
solved into that moral honesty which has ever} ed and humble, it was supposed, that, on her | sight. 


formed a cons spicuous part of her character. | first rece ption into the asylum, she would tes-| “ Persons most intimately acquainted with 
Though nurtured in extreme poverty, after her | tify surprise at the spaciousness of the man-|her habits assert, that she cons stantly regards 
removal from her parental roof, in the con-|sion. But she immediate ly busied herself in|the recurrence of the Sabbath, and composes 


stant habit of being in contact with articles of| quietly exploring the size of the apartments, | herself to unusual quietness, as if for medita- 
dress or food, which strongly tempted her de-| and height of their stair cases; she even knelt, | ition. Her needle work, from which she will 
sires, she has never been known to appropriate | and smelled to the thresholds; and now, as if} ‘not consent to be debarred on other days, she 
to herself, without permission, the most trifling| by union of myste rious veome try with a pow-j;never attempts to resort to: and this wholly 
object. In a well educated child, this would | erful memory, never makes a false step upon| without influence from those around her. ) 


be no remarkable virtue; but in one who has} a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong door, or “ Beiore her entrance at the asylum, it was 
had the benefit of no moral training to teach| mistakes her seat at the table. | one of her sources of satisfaction to be permit- 
her to respect the rights of property, and whose ‘Amone her various excellences, neatness| ted to |: iy her hand upon the persons who visit- 


perfect blindness must often render it difficult a love of order are conspic uous. Her|ed her, and scrutinize with some minuteness 
even to define them; the incorruptible firmness} simple wardrobe is systematically arranged, | their features, or the nature of their apparel. 
of this innate prime iple is truly laudable. There] and it is impossible to displ: we a single article . It seemed to constitute one mode of inter- 
is, also, connected with it, a delicacy of feel-|in her drawers, without ned r perceiving and re-|}course with her fellow beings, which was 
ing, or ee of conscience, which storing it. When the large baskets of clean) soothing to her lonely heart, and sometimes 
renders it necessary, in presenting her anyjlinen are weekly brought from the laundress,|gave rise to degrees of admiration or dislike, 
gift, to assure her rpeandll by a sign which] she selects her own garments without hesita-| not always to be accounted for by those whose 
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judgment rested on the combined evidence of| Reviews now publishe d in the United State 8, | ral and material nature, to lift up the aspira- 
all their senses. But since her removal to| at Boston, Philadelphia and Charleston ; whic h,| tions of man to objects 2 ut are worthy of his 
this noble institution, where the visits of stran-|say they, “ are each exceedingly creditable} noble faculties and his immortal destiny :—in 


gers are so numerous as to cease to be a nov-| specinens of the talents and attaimments of our! a word, to raise him as far as possible above 
elty, she has discontinued this species of atten-| brethren of the new world.” “ The Southern] those selfish and sensual propensities, and those 
tion, and is not pleased with any long inter- Review,” in particular, is very courteously} grovelling pursuits, and that mental blindness, 
ruption to her esti ‘bis shed system of industry. | tre ited. From the article in that review — and coarseness, and apathy, which degrade the 

“ Julia Brace leads a life of perfect content-| * classical learning’? they quote several pas- savage and the boor to a condition but a little 
ment, and is, in this respect, both an example! sages as examples of fine writing, and in refer-| higher than that of the brutes that perish. We 
and reproot to those who for trifling inconve =| ence to one of these, they use this language,| refer to that education and to those improve- 
mences indulge in repining, though surround- i This is a long passage, but we quote it with-| ments which draw the broad line between 
ed by all the gifts of nature and of fortune.| out any remorse, not only because it is splen-| civilized and barbarous nations, which have 
The genial influences of spring wake her lone| didly (perhaps too ambitious ly) written, but|crowned some chosen spots with glory and 
heart to gladness, and she gathers the first} because,’ &c.—and again: it * ought to make immortality, and covered them all over witha 
flowers, or even the young blades of grass, and| us pause, before we attempt to spe: ak lightly of| magnificence that, even in its -mutilated and 
inhales their freshness with delight bordering| the taste, and the attainments of the writers of] mouldering remains, draws together pilgrims 
on transport. Sometimes, when apparently America.”? Part of this passage we are of every tongue and of every clime, and which 
in deep thought, she is observed to burst into, tempt d to place before our readers, for its| have caused their names to fall like a * breath- 
favourable not only tocheerfulness but to mirth. | ning and of poetry; and it will be better under-| come into existence, long after the tides of 
| conquest and violence have swept over them, 
Asylum is soothing to her feelings ; and their it is a part, were elicited by a recent Ameri-j and left them desolate and fallen. It is such 
habitual kind offices, the guiding of the arm in| can publication, in which poetry, the fine arts} studies, we mean, as make that vast difference 


laughter, as if her associations of ideas were} vivid and glowing vindication of classical le: oreo spell’ upon the ear of the generations that 


The society of her female companions at the! stood by premuising, tl hat the strictures of which 


her walks, or the affectionate pressure of their) and classical attainments, are, in the opinion of] in the eyes of a scholar, between Athens, their 


band, awaken in her the demonstrations of, the reviewer, much undervalued. seat and shrine, and even Sparta, with all her 
gratitude and friendship. Not long since, one| ‘The London Magazine may be right in say-| civil wisdom and military renown, and have 


of the pupils was sick—but it was not supposed|ing of our extract, that * it is splendidly} (hitherto, at least, fixed the gaze and the 
that amid the multitude who surrounded her,| (perhaps too ambitiously) written,” but in our | thoughts of all men, with curiosity and wonder 
the blind girl was conscious of the absence of| humble estimation, it is eloquent and powe r-| upon the barren — » peninsula between Mount 
a single individual. A physician was called,| ful, and though without measured pauses, and} Cithwron and Cape Sunium, and_ the islands 
and the superintendent of the female depart-| the alternation of corresponding sounds, has in| and the shores around it, as they stand out in 
ment, who has acquired great penetration in-| it the elevation and glow and spirit of poetry.| lonely brightness and dazzling relief amidst the 
to the idioms of Julia’s character, and her] ‘ We really cannot, with a clear conscience,| barbarism of the west, on the one hand, and 
modes of communication, made her understand} undertake to promise that Greek and Latin! the dark and silent and lifeless wastes of ori- 
his profession by pressing a finger upon her| will make better artisans and manufacturers, | ¢ ntal despotism on the other, Certainly we 
pulse. She immediately arose, and taking his} or more thrifiy economists ; or, in short, more|do not mean to say, that in any system of in- 
hand, led him, with the urgent solicitude of useful and skilful men in ordinary routine of} tellectual disc ipline, poetry ought to be pre- 
friendship, to the bedside of the invalid, and) life, or its mere mechanical offices and avoca- l ferred to the severe sciences. On the contrary, 
placing his hand upon her pulse, displayed an, tions. We should still refer a young student} we consider every scheme of merely element- 
affecting confidence in his powers of healing. | of law, aspiring to an insight into the mere} ary education as defective, unless it develope 
As she had herself never been sick, since early | craft and mystery of special pleading, to Saun-j and bring out all the faculties of the mind, as 
childhood, it is the more surprising that she| ders’ Reports, rather than to Cicero’s Topics ;| far as possible, into equal and harmonious ac- 
should so readily comprehend the eflicacy and, and we do conscientiously believe, that not a|tion. But surely we may be allowed to argue, 
benevolence of the medical profession. single case, more or less, of yellow fever,|from the analogy of things, and the goodness 

‘Should any of you ever visit the asylum would be cured by the faculty in this ¢ ity, for| that has clothed all nature in beau ity, and filled 
at Hartford, and be induced to inquire for the | all that Hippocrates and ¢ ‘elsus have said, or| it with music and with fragrance, and that has, 
deaf, dumb, and blind girl, you would probably that has ever been said (or sung) of ¢ ‘hiron|at the same time, bestowed upon us suc vast 
find her seated with her knitting, or needle-|and A’sculapius. It is true, their oadnaaiae 
work, in a dress neat, and in its plainness con-| dies would not be hurt, and might, oceasion- 
formable to the humility of her circumstances. | ally, even be very much helped and facilitated 
There is nothing disagreeable in her counte-| by a familiar acquaintance with these lan- 
nance, but her eyes, for ever closed, create a| guages; and what would they not gain as 
deficiency of expression. Her complexion is| enlightened and accomplished men! But it 
fair: her smile gentle and sweet, though! is not fair to consider the subject in that light 
of rare occurrence ; and her person somewhat! only. It is from this false state of the contro- 
bent, when sitting, from her habits of fixed at-| versy, that the argument of Mr. Grimké de- 
tention to her work. Many strangers have | rives all its plausibility. We, on the contrary,} tous iy expresses it, ‘the blossom and the fra- 
waited for a long time to see her thread her) take it for granted in our reasonings, that the} grance of all human knowledge.’ It appears, 
needle, which is quite a mysterious process, | American people are to aim at doing some-|not only in those combinations of creative ge- 
and never accomplished without the aid of the|thing more than ‘to draw existence, propa-|nius of which the beau ideal is the professed 
tongue.” gate and rot.’ We suppose it to be our com-| object, but in others that might seem at first 
mon ambition to become a cultivated and a! sight but little allied to it. It is spread over 
literary nation. Upon this assumption, what|the whole face of nature—it is in the glories 
we contend for, is, that the study of the clas-|of the heavens and in the wonders of the great 

We have found considerable entertainment] sics is, and ought to be an essential part of al deep, in the voice of the cataracts and of the 
in looking through the articles as they appear, | liberal education—that education of which the; coming storm, in Alpine precipices and soli- 
in the London Magazine, entitled « ‘The Edi- | object is to make accomplished, elegant, and! tudes, in the balmy gales and sweet bloom and 
tor’s Room.”’ ‘They consist chiefly of short, | learned men—to chasten and to disc ipline ge-! freshness of spring. It is in every heroic 
and somewhat slight but often pungent andj nius, to refine the taste, to quicken the per-| achievement, in every lofty sentiment, in eve ry 
amusing critiques, on the various publications! ceptions of decorum and propriety, to purify| deep passion, in every bright vision of fancy, 
of the day. In the number for September of ond exalt the moral sentiments, to fill the soul! in every vehement affection of gl: a or of 
the past year, are notices of the three Quarterly | with a deep love of the beautiful, both in mo- ‘grief, of pleasure or pain. It is, in short, the 

i 


and refined capacities of enjoyment, that no- 
thing can be more extravagant than this notion 
of a day of philosophical illumination and di- 
dactic soberness being at hand, when men shall 
be thoroughly disabused of their silly love for 
poetry and the arts. Lor whatis poetry? It 
is but an abridged name for the sublime and 
beautiful, and for high wrought pathos. It is, 
as Coleridge quaintly, yet, we think, felici- 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING AND POETRY. 
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feeling—the deep, the strictly moral feeling, | habits, good ‘eneenie, and a sound constitu-| wife and ebibiven: 


which, when it is affected by c hance or change 
in human life, we call sympathy—but, as it ap- 
pears in the still more mysterious Cc onnection 
between the heart of man and the forms and 
beauties of inanimate nature, as if they were 
instinct with a soul and sensibilities like our 
own, has no appropriate ap pellation im our 
lancuave, but is not the less real or the less fa- 
miliar to our experience on that account. It 
is these feelings, whether utterance be given to 
them, or they be only nursed im the smitten 
bosom—whether they be couched in metre, 0 
poured out with wild disorder and irrepressi- 
ble rapture, that constitute the true spirit and 
essence of poetry, which is, therefore, neces- 
sarily connected with the grandest concep- 
tions and the most touching and intense emo- 
tions, with the fondest aspirations and the 
most awful concerns of mankind. For in- 
stance, religion has been, in al! ages and coun- 
tries, the great fountain of por tical inspiration, 
and no harps have been more musical than 
those of ys prophets. What would Mr. 
Grimké say of him whose lips were touched 
by one of op seraphim, witha live coal from 


off the altar? or does he expect the day to 


come, when ‘the wide spread influence of 


moral wisdom and instructed cotmmon sense’ 
shall assien to the Psalms, or the book of Job, 
in the library of a cultivated mind, a lower 
place than to Robertson and Hume ?? 


— — 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


Under the head of “* The Editor’s Room,” 
in the London Magazine for October, are three 
short notices of new publications directly fol- 
lowing each other, hid h we transfer to our} 
pages—the first, for the happy delineation of 
character in “the Master;”’ 
the agreeable manner in which instruction for 
the cure of stammering is given; and the last 
for the sake of the pretty lines which it intro-| 


duces. 


« My Early Days”—a book for children— 
is evidently written by a man of high talent and| 
right fee ling. The price is 2s. 6d., and there- 
fore we shall atte int to give no analysis of the 
story; but we must present an extract. ‘The 
hero of the tale, the child of a poor but con- 
tented Scottish minister, dese ribes the school- 
master from whose lessons he first derived the 
rudiments of knowledge. ‘The picture is a 
_s one:— 


+ Never did human figure harmonize more 
onal tely with a scene in still life, than the 
honest instructor of the children of Glen-O, 
with the place set apart as the sphere of his 
undisputed sovereignty. Master James Flem- 
ing—or, as he was officially de-ignated by all 


the country, the Master—was just the kind of| 


man one would wish to meet in such a place. 
The school-house and he seemed formed for} 
each other; both in their physiognomy and in 
their relative situations there seemed a strong} 
resemblance. ‘The master’s years had le ft! 


above fifty-five notches in time’s calendar; but} 
his long gray locks still retained traces of the! 


curls of youth, and his cheek yet preserved a 


the second, for large plated buckles. 


THE FRIEND. 


tion. He left Scotland, when a young man, | 
with the predecessor of my father. By his own | 
exertions he acquired a considerable share of} 
education. His great aim and object was to 
become a clergyman; but even the very mo- 
derate means necessary to complete a colle- 
giate course in his native country went far be- 


yond his resaurces, and he was necessitated to | 


rank his early aspirations among the number 
of those things which God, in his providence, 
has allotted not to be. Having a good voice, 
with a taste for sacred music, he united the 
duties of teacher and precentor; and thus, in 
the exercises of the Sabbath, his vocation pla- 
ced him in a situation bearing a relation to the 
sacred office for which he had thirsted, similar 
to that possessed by the scene of his temporal 
labours in its local proximity to the house of 
prayer. 

*** It was the pride of his heart, that, with 
the exception of the time included in an illness 
of three weeks, his place in the church had 
not witnessed his absence for a single day 


during a period of thirty years. ‘There he was 


His family were very de- 
corous, and they were rew: irded with a full 
| share of affection. On the clear frosty nights, 
lwhen the stars were bright, and the moon 
lneoutifal, he would gaze on the blue sky till 
lthe mipping airs of midnight caused him to 
seek his bed, benumbed from his nocturnal re- 
iveries. Notwithstanding the abstracted and 
unsocial nature of his meditations, he was a 
favourite every where. Without home or 
jhearth, he divided his time among such of his 
pupils’ parents as were in easy circumstances. 
‘There was no one more welcome to a seat at 
the farmer’s ingle than the master. He was 
never ata loss for an enté rtaining story or a 
good humoured jest; and his presence damped 
no man’s merriment. Even the children an- 
ticipated his visits with delight. He had 
‘borne his faculties so meek’—had been * so 
clear in his great oftice’—that the mere cessa 
tion from his wonted kind familiarity was, to 
the young folks, a grievous punishment. It 
was a pleasant sight, when, on some particu- 
lar occasion of festivity, there arose an aflec- 
tionate contention about what family should 


—through hail and snow—in storm and sun-|have him at their fireside—to see the little 


shine; his countenance beaming with an ex- 
pression of honest exultation, as if a seat in the 
Zion of his fathers amply repaid the scholastic 
labours of the bygone week. 


Many a day, for 


many a year, have I seen him seated at his| 


desk, awaiting the coming of my father with 
rigid punctuality. In the memory of the old- 


est of the « ongregation, his dress on that oc- | 


casion was invariably the same. A _ slate- 
| coloured coat, with a single breas 4 vest of 
black cloth—velveteen breeches—black stock- 
ings of a quality in accordance with the sea- 


son—a round hat, with a small crown and| 


venerable brim—and shoes ornamented with 
A linen napkin, white 
as snow, lay before him, with which he ever 
| Wiped the dimness from his spectacles ere he| 
: ommenced reading. I have the image of the 


all the fulness and freshness of realitv. [heat 


| his clear and unbroken tones, unbroken to the | 


last, raising the sacred song—the mild melody | 
of his native hills—that rose wherever the per- 
secuted found shelter. ‘The psalmody is at} 
an end; he places the book plae idly before 
him. His aie deportment spe aks the re- 
verential feelings of the man who knows what | 
an awful thing it is to commune with his | 
Maker. He—but imagination carries me too | 
far. The form of the master has long since 
ceased to occupy a place upon earth. ‘The 
hallowed scene of his harmless triumphs is 
| profaned and desolate. Even the school-house 


in its arms, is now a broken ruin: * The place 
|that once knew him knows him no more!’ 


“+ His favourite study, | might say amuse- 
mé@nt, was astronomy. By perseverance he 
had attained a considerable knowledge of va- 
rious branches of mathematical science. Hav- 
ing presented an accurate survey of the Glen- O 
estate to the father of its present proprietor, 
the latter, not to be outdone in courtesy, gave 
him in return a pair of globes anda small 
telescope. He was an unmarried man, and 


warm tone of colour, derived from te mperate| these, with a few choice books, were to hun almore than they can issue from the moving lips 


party, who had the good fortune to secure his 
promise, leading him home in triumph.’ ” 

“ By way of contrast, we will turn to ‘A 
Treatise on the Cause and Cure of Hesitation 
of Speech, or Stammering, as discovered by 
Henry M‘Cormac, M. D.’ Even here we 
ishall find amusement—certainly instruction. 
| The definition of stammering is very import- 
jant towards the cure:— 

«| shall now proceed to the cause, which, 
jin nine cases out of ten—lI think I may safely 
say, ninety-nine out of a hundred—is that 
which Il am about to point out. 





Such causes 
however, besides, as are any ways influential, 
| ma Sno note in thei * proper order. 


* The primary cause of | psellismus, then, 
common sh that of many other irre gular or 


|knowledge in the patient to put his organs 
in the proper train for executing the desired 
freedom of action; but the proximate cause, in 
| most cases, arises from the patient endearour- 
jing to utter words, or any other manifestation 
lof roice, when the air in the lunes is exhauste d, 
and they are in a state of collapse, or ne rly 
0. In this consists the discovery. hitherto 
made by none, or if made, not announced, 
|The patient endeavours to speak when the 
lungs are empty, and cannot. Why? because 
ithe organs of voice are not struck by the rush 

ing current of air; they do not vibrate; there- 
fore voice or speech cannot take place, what- 


s}ever position we put them and the organs of 
whose gay ivy looked like youth with old age| 


speech into; for the organs of voice are one 
| : - 

thing, and the organs of speech are another, 
though commonly confounded; we can utter a 
voice without speech or words, but not the lat 
iter without the former. 


In vain do we pres 
| down the keys of an organ—the many-toned 
‘tubes will not vibrate without the air rushing 
through them: so in vain do we place the 
chord tendine, and the muscles, and the 
membranes, and the bones of the air-tubes. 
and of the mouth and the nose into a proper 
position; words will not follow our efforts, anv 





' }abnormal affections, arises from the want of 
master at this moment before my eyes, with 
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of the voiceless phantoms of departed men,| disposition, when our bellman began his mid-| animals about him, and as subject to as total a 
imagined by our ancestors. Yet the source; night homily, which he has been repeating to mortality as they ; with this aggravation, that 
of this voicelessness has never been before! us every winter night for these twenty years,| he is the only one amongst them, who lies un- 


conceived,’ ”’ with the usual exordium ; der the apprehension of it. 

‘ For the details of the method of surmount ; = In distresses, he must be ofall creatures the 
ing this defect, which embitters the lives off ‘0+ mortal man, thou that art born in sin! most helpless and forlorn: he feels the whole 
many estimable persons, we refer to the book! . | pressure of a present calamity, without being 


itself. ‘The principle of cure is thus defined enments of ths nature, which are M 


“«¢The main thing to be attended to, and 
which, in fact, is the ground work ofthe whole 
system of cure, is, to expire the breath strong- 
ly each time when attempting to speak, the 
lungs being previously filled to the utmost, or, 
in other words, to reverse the habit of stutter- 
ing, which is that of trying to speak without| 
expiring any air.’ ”’ 

* We should have much regretted the cir- 
cumstance had we overlooked an unpret nd-| 


: . ‘relieved by the memory of any thing that is 
themselves just and reasonable, however de- past, or the prospect of any thing that is to 
come. Annihilation is the greatest blessing 
that he proposes to himself, and a halter or a 
oo oe pistol the only refuge he canflyto. But if you 
by wrong notions of gallantry, politeness, and | would behold one of these gloomy miscreants 
ridicule. in his poorest figure, you must consider him 
| under the terrors, or at the approach of death. 
| About thirty years ago | was on shipboard 
j with one of these vermin, when there arose 
ja brisk gale, which could frighten no body but 
gf oe jhimself. Upon the rolling of the ship, he fell 
ciples, and a falling-off from those sc!.emes Of upon his knees, and confessed to the chaplain, 
‘ — ‘that he had been a vile atheist, and had de- 
| perfection of human nature. — Chis evil comes} nied a Supreme Being ever since he came to 
upon a false model, and now and then mistak-! a. a abeactien works eS wn solemn block-| his estate.’ The good man was astonished, 
ing quaintness for originality; but still talent— heads, that meet together, with the zeal and} 
fervid, simple, and pure of heart. * Lyric OF 
ferings, by S. Laman Blanchard,’ show that!) 
the germs of excellence are in the writer.| 
This little book may not be popular, (we doubt 


yased by the circumstances that accompany 
them, do not fail to produce their natural effect 
in a mind that is not perverted and depraved 


It is, indeed,a melancholy reflection to con- 
sider, that the British nation, which is now at 


a greater height of elory for its councils and 
conquests than it ever was before, should dis- 


° . . wus self f “ertal lc Ss SS F "ImMn- 
ing volufne of poems, which will secure the} US"! h itself by a certain looseness of prin 


admiration of those who love to watch the un-} 
trammelled efforts of early talent—occasional- 


hinking, which conduce to the h ippiness anc 





ly deficient in judgment; formed, perhaps, 


and a report immediately ran through the ship, 
erlousness ol apostle Ss. to extirpate Common | ¢ that there was an atheist upon the upper 
sense, and propagate infide lity. “The oo are} deck.’ Several of the common seamen, who 
the wretches, who, without any show of Wits!had never heard the word before, thought 

: it had been some strange fish; but they were 
ceptions with an ambition ol appearing 


' | MOre! more surprised when they saw it was a man, 
wise than the rest of mankind, upon no other 


whether the author desires popularity, but 

there are many who will feel its value, though} 

their praise may not be loud or profitable. 
“The thought and the expression of the 


pretence than that of dissenting from them. 


jand heard out of his own mouth, that he never 


believed until that day that there ever was a 


learning, or reason, publish their crude con-| 
One gets by heart a catalogue of title “pave S| God 
. | 


—a As he lay in the agonies of confession, 
land editions ; and, immediately, to becom 








following sonnet appear to us beautiful. | ’ ' one of the honest tars whispered to the boat- 
. ‘onspicuous, dec 3 that he is au lever. | cas Rt és 
WISHES OF YOUTH | onspicuous, declares that h 1 ULDEHEVEP. | owoain, * thatit would bea good deed to heave 
“¢ Gaily and greenly let my seasons run: cme —- mon os write a receipt, OL Cul) him overboard.’ But we were now within 
Se ee ee ee ee up i ra ‘thwith argues against the im-] .; , . . 
id should the r-winds of the world uproo a forthwith argues against the IM-| Soht of port, when of a sudden the wind fell, 
nd shou war-winds of the world uproot | s a al 4 A i | ane a 1 
The ganctities of life. and its sweet fruit | MORALE) Ol ; 1e@ SOU. Have s<n0Wn oe a and the penitent relapsed, becving all of us 
. el 8 C68 Te as ie wit, li 1e tent I is parts, ri | 
sant forth as fuel for tive fiery gun ; aa hear pain vencentntgrie Sanna ise 6. tat were present, * as we were gentlemen, 
The dews be turned to ice—fair days begun the truth of the scripture, Who was not able to 


not to say any thing of what had passe d.’ 
ps2) talk blasphemy for want of discourse, and are ae Baal — been ‘ashore shove a days, 
mute: toe J : , ’ . ~~ tWhen one of the company began to rally him 
Still let me live as love and life were one: ; ithe r the obj cts of scorn or pity, than ol our| upon his de votion on shipboard, Vv hich the 
Still let me turn on earth a child-like gaze. jindignation ; but the grave disputant,* that} wther denied in so high terms, that it produced 
And trust the whispered charities that bring lreads and writes, and spends all his time in the lie on both sides. and ended in a duel. 


Tidings of human truth; with inward praise sald : : 
lhe atheist was run through the body, and 


In peace wear out in pain, and sounds that suit 


read a chapter in it. ‘These poor wretches 
Despair and discord, keep hope’s harpstr 


' }convincing hunselfand the world that he is no 
Watch the weak motion of each comimon thing 


Bed Gacinties> Ohne ao Bian al : whipped ; 
And find it glorious—still let me raise | better than a brute, ought to be whipp a OUL) 5 fy r some loss of blood, became as vood a 


On wintry wrecks an altar to the spring,’ ” | of government, vw blot to civil society, and a) Chyistian as he wasat sea, until he found that 

—_~ jdefamer of mankind. I love to consid Fr @8) his wound was not mortal. He is at present 

THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 14, | infidel, whi ther distinguished by the litle OF] one of the free-thinkers of the age, and now 

Tue Tatier, No. 111, Saturday, December 24, 1709, | deist, atheist, or tree -thinker, in thire¢ different | writing a pamphlet against several received 
BY ADDISON AND &TEELE. | lights, in his solitudes, his afflictions, and his | opinions Soncerning the eaitence of faien. 

Hence, ye profane! far hence begone. last moments. As I have taken upon me to censure the 


The watchman who does me particular ho-| A Wise man that lives up to the principles} alts of the age and country in which | live, I 
nours, as being the chief man in the lane, gave| Of reason and virtue, if one considers hin ‘1) should have thought myself inexcusable to 
so very great a thump at my door last night, his solitude, as in taking in the system of the] pave passed over this erying one, which is the 
that | awakened at the knock, and heard my-|¥™verse, observing — the ‘mane dependence | subject of my present discourse. I shall, there- 
selfcomplimented with the usual salutation of,|#nd harmony, by which the whole frame of it) fore. from time to time, give mv countrymen 
‘ Good-morrow. Mr. Bickerstaff; good-mor-|!@0gs together, beating down his passions, os | particular cautions against this distemper of 
row, my masters all.’ ‘The silence and dark-}Swelling his thoughts with magnilicent ideas | the mind, that is almost become fashionable. 
ness of the night disposed me to be more than of | — idence >: makes a noble figure in the} and by that means more likely to spread. I 
ordinarily serious ; and, as my attention was|@Ye Of an intelligent being, than the gre atest! have somewhere either read or heard a very 

; | conqueror amidst all the pomps and solemni-| memorable sentence, * that a man would be a 
avocations of sense, my thoughts naturally fell : . most insupportable monster, should he have 
upon myself. | was considering, amidst the not a more ridiculous animal than an atheist! the faults that are incident to his years. consti- 
in his retirement. Ilis mind is imeapable of| 


not drawn out among exterior objects by the : 
lies of a triumph. On the contrary, there is} 


stillness of the night, what was the proper em- i tution. profession, family, religion, age, and 
ployment of a thinking being ? what were the| Tpture or cevation, e can only consider | country ;’ and yet every man is in danger of 


. : } . > self asa Siv 1s ‘ . ‘ ‘ aes > € ~ : ° 
perfections it should propose to itself ? and, | mself as an insignificant figure in a landscapes} them all, For this reason, as I aman old man, 


what the end it should aim at! My mind is ot| and W andering up and down in a field or a Il take particular care to avoid being covetous, 
such a particular cast, that the falling of a} meadow, under the same terins as the meanest} an4 telling long stories. As I am choleric, I 
attain aie catia diaas oe fteleass 
| ; oe Sih nee th ; “ * Perhaps the author here alludes to Toland, for for bear not only a bat all inte rections 
such a time, is apt to fill my thoughts with] we are told, by a contemporary writer, that * he was| Of fretting, as pugh ! or pish! and the hke. As 


something awful and solemn. I was in this] once the butt of the Tatler. I ama layman, I resolve not to conceive an 


shower of rain, or the whistling of wind, at! 
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aversion for a wise and a good man, because| of redemption formed and carried into ellect| strongest powers of the creature add to its 
his coat is of a different colour from mine. As| by divine unerring wisdom and love? Can) clearness and beauty. though the plainest truths 
lam descended of the ancient family of the| our creation in thie first instance, or since, be| may Le rendered doubtful. and the wavy com- 
Bickerstaffs, [ never call a man of merit an| fathome d by all the finite powers ofman ? And} plex, by subtle reasonings and eloquent disqui- 
upstart. Asa protestant, I do not suffer my|shall a more ([ was going to say) stupendous|sitions. | repeat. let us be conte nt ; we have 
zeal so far to transport me, as to name the| work—that of redemption—be arraigned, ap-| not, as a pe opl , followed a cunningly devised 


pope and the devil together. As I am fallen| proved, or rejected, by these powers, and the | fable - and there are, I trust. those vet preserv- 
into this degenerate age, [ guard myself par-| cons stituent parts of the wondrous — s0| ed, who can go fi oth er,and say, “it isa truth 
ticularly against the folly | have been now|shaken, that the whole is in danger of being| and no lie ;’ having seen with their eves, heard 
speaking of. And, as I am an 1D nelishman, | ‘levelled ! ’ Oh! that every attempt of this kind | i with their ears. and been permitted to taste of 
am very cautious not to hate a stranger, or| may be mercifully defe ated. the Word of life; and, if required, could, 
despise a poor Palatine. “Wherein does our spiritual life consist - | through Almighty help, seal their testunony by 
itil a ita ie Is debate, speculation, and reasoning, the nou-| the surrender of the natural life. 
ror THE Frienp, |?!8hment of the immortal part! Is it matured ‘Little did | expect to enlarge thus ; and 


by food so inferior to its nature? Rather will fan ‘is it from me to enter into controversy and 
jit gradually weaken and come to decay, if not} deb: ite —a poor employment for one appre- 
| replenishe d from a source € qual to its origin— | hending a more solemn call ; but my heart ear- 
the pure milk of the eternal Word. Mi uyest | ne stly longs that the Lord’s children may stand 

thou, my beloved friend, partake hereot, an d| firm in this d: iy of shaking and great trial. Let 
hibed the pernicious views prevalent in that) ibe sweetly satisfied ; any thing contrary to this]none beguile any of their promised reward, 
day, and so lamentably in our own, may per- rr 


| 
; ; f,_|is dangerous food, str nethening only t! hat part 
h: aps be deemed wortliy ot a place im * The} 


The following letter, taken from the Life of| 
Mary Dudley, a highly esteemed minister of| 
the Society of Friends, written during the trou- 
bles in Lreland, to one who had unhappily im- 


through leading into reasonings and perplexing 


hi : | destined by sacred determination for subjection neertainty. “Lam the wav. the truth and 
frend,’ as containing the clear and full be- ne 
a |to that power, whic h, if suffered to reign, will|the life.’ is a compendious lesson, a holy li- 
lief of a faithful and come devoted servant of| 1 

woeune into holy order, harmony, and love. mit, and « ‘no man come th unto the Father 


the Lord, in the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity. R. 


‘From this state, in the rational and animal! 
sain there was a departure in the original! 


but by me. 

“| quarrel with none about forms, or dif- 
fall or degeneracy of man ; and, in succession, | fe ring in non-essentials ; but this 1s the one 
as descendants from transgressing man, we er direction, the consecrated path to sal- 

“© My dear Friend, }partake of a nature or disposition to evil./vation, through the divine Lawgiver ; and, if 
* In returning the manuseri ipt with whic ‘h| Notwithstanding, as early as the fall, there w 135} appily attended to, all will be well here and 
‘iia entrusted me, allow me to observe, that, land i in perpe tuity has been, and is, a pure holy | for ever! 


| 
co 


* Suirville, near Clonmel, & mo. 22, 1800. 





hough the system therein laid down is, to the} see d or principle, to counteract the proper Isi- | ‘Thou and thine are dear to my best and 
eye of reason, very plausible, it is one my un- | ties so produced ; and though no guilt attach ‘/affectionate feelings. Write to me freely, if so 
derstanding, or rather my best judgment, athens there has not been a jomimg with the/inclined. should be glad to hear from and 
sensibly revolts from, as that of the writer did | evil, yet, being possessed of a transgressing|he remembered by thee; and am thy sincere 
at the contrary. It is not written in the lines| nature, we individually need redemption from | friend, 

of my expe rience ; and having, from the ear-|it. Nor are we really so redeem d and deli-| “ Mary Dvuptey.”’ 


liest opening of my underst inding in spiritus ul} ve ‘red from the bondage of corruption, until, 
things, endeavoured simply to receive what, in| through the sanc tifying influence of that pure 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
the light which maketh manifest, might be re al cift, vouchsafed as a light, leader, and restorer, | 
. bl fa ee ae 4 is EDWARD BURROUGH. 
vealed, | may add that, according hereto, I} we experience the crucifixion of the old man} 
conceive it to be an erroneous system, formed} (the first nature) with his deeds; and, in the} Edward Burrough was distinguished at an 


more by the strength of the r itional or natural| gradual process of refinement, a * putting on|early age for his manly spirit and understand- 


faculty, than the clear unfolding of pure wis-|the new man, which, after God, is created injing, and the love which he evinced for the 
dom, in that spot where the creaturely judg-| righteousness and true holiness.’ society of pious people. He had no relish for 
ment is taken away, and adopted by a part “I fully believe, that as soon as man was} the ordin: iry pastimes of youth ; but delighted 
not yet fully subjects dt » the cross of Christ. redeemed, after, and out of transgression, it}in reading the holy Seriptures, in which he 

« My spirit will, if happily pre served, ever] Was through faith in the promised deliverer|became well versed. He was educated an 


commemorate shat merey which restrained |and submission to the divinely operative and|episcopalian ; but, about the twelfth year of 
from those speculative rescarches to which my | efficient means mercifully provided by match-|lis age, he frequented the meetings of the 
nature strongly inclined; and which, as ajless love. Yet it pleased the same love and/ Presbyterians, and subsequently associated 


temptation like ly to prevail in my first desires| inscrutable wisdom, in the fulness of time, to|} with these. Possessed ofan ardent and perse- 


' 
for certainty, close! beset me. Many a laby-|open the way more perfectly, by the appear-jvering mind, he did not rest satisfied here ; 


rinth might | have been involyed in, in many}ance or manifestation of this appointed Sa-|but, as he became enlightened with clearer 
a maze enveloped, had the various voices | viour, in the flesh, therein to fill up that mea-| views of the nature of true religion, relinquish- 
which are in the world (the religious world)|sure of suffering seen meet. It is not our}ed his connection with the diflerent sects, be- 
been, in conjunction with these besetme nts, | business to inquire why this should be a part) lieving they were too much outward and cere- 
attended to. Were it needful, | ne tell thee |of the marvellous plan, but thankfully content} moni: ul. and entered into communion with 
much of the danger to which my best life has} with the remedy so graciously provide d, and!/George Fox, through whose ministry he was 
been exposed ; but the standard at first erect-| beholding what manner of love the Father has| effectually convinced of the spirituality of the 


l 


ed, being held steadily in my view by divine | be stowed upon us, humbly to partake of the! gospel of Jesus Christ. He soon became a 


power, even, ‘| speak it with humble gratitude) | offered salvation. by receiving and walking in| zealous and undaunted minister of this gospel, 


I will know nothing but Jesus Christ, and him)|that light leading to immortality, through the land instrumental in converting others to the 
crucified, prove “la barrier to those wande rings | glorious dis spensation of the gospel, or powell like precious faith. Not only did he beara 
in speculative opinions, which I believe would) of Christ, the pure, eternal Word, ** whereby) faithful testimony for the truth, as it is in Jesus, 
have to me, and have to many mercifully en- lall things were made.” What a convincing! in his labours for the conversion of others, and 
lightened minds, been the means o Sanaa testimony to the eternal Godhead of the Son,)to expose the impositions of a mercenary 
to a progress in the way of rede mption, and | and thereby proving him to be an omnipote nt | prie ‘sthood ; but he was no less prompt to de- 
introduced into that circuitous path, where the} Saviour, as well as holy pattern of all excel-|clare against the spirit of innovation which 
peaceful termination is not beheld. lence. . attempted to subvert the order of the newly 

‘** Why should we seek to explore, or recon-| “Never was there a more full or plain sys-| formed Society of Quakers. “In his minis 


cile to our understandings, the work or plan|tem than that of the gospel, never can the| try,” says George Fox, “be went through 
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sufferings by bad spirits; who never turned|that the ground of these things may be seen,| Jesus, whom they had once acknowledged to 
his back on the truth, nor his back from any |and condemned, and removed ; and love may|be ‘the way, the truth, the life and salvation,” 
out of the truth.’’ London had been the scene 7 spring amongst you to the Lord, and one| those persons imbibed prejudices against their 


of bis early labours ; and he appeared to have|to another. O Friends! consider it was one} friends, listened to “ evil surmises and secret 
a strong attachment to Frends who resided| lather that begat you into the truth, which 1s 


jealousies ;"’ and, as natural consequences, 
there, and to many of its inhabitants. W —_— one, by one Word of life, which is not di-|‘* unity decayed,” their “love waxed cold,” 
some of the members of the Society grew 


o vided ; and you were begotten unto him, and|and division ensued ; some crying up one, and 
disaffected towards their brethren, and ope uly jnot unto yourselves. And Christ Jesus, which| some another, as their favourite leader. Not 
showed their disregard for them and for the |is but one, the same to-d: iy, yesterday, and for} more applicable to those “ bad spirits’’ of that 
peace of the church, Edw yn Burrough wrote jeve r—who is the foundation of God and abides| day was this epistle of Edward Burrough, 


two epistles “to Friends in London; being for ever—was preached unto you all to be the| than it is descriptive of the * exalted spirits’ 
a testimony against the deci spirits, and|way, the truth, the 


such as professed the truth and turned from it, 
and were unfaithful to the Lord.”’ These 


life, and salvation; and|of the present, whose conduct, in numerous 
there is none besides him. Why then are there| instances, has dishonoured the name of the 
divisions amongst you, and some for one, and| Lord in the sight of the world, and brought 
some for another? And herein are you car- reproach upon the Quaker character, which it 


nal, and your minds abroad, and not sti aid upon will not be in their power very soon to obli- 


enabled to gather thousands to that = which gives the increase ; and all this is|terate. Cause and effect are now similar with 


epistles set forth the divine power with which 
the ministers of that day were* furnished and 


and fellowship, which, he says, “stands in|to be judged with the life of God. Wherefore| those in Edward Burrough’s day. Many have 
Christ Jesus, the second Adain, whose king-|I beseec h you, in the fear of the Lord, as you severed from the ‘“*immutable foundation,’ 


dom and rule is not of this world, but from|love him and his glory— -yea, as you love vour| until they have come to decry him who is ap- 
heaven.”’ ‘These were “built upon the sure 


foundation ;”? and ‘for the truth’s sake, as it 
is in Christ Jesus, daily gave themselves up to 
suffering and reproach, in the exercise of a 
good conscience both towards God and man, 
in patience, long suffering, and wisdom to- 
wards all.” After giving a glowing descrip- 


own souls—come to the light, which lets you] pointed for God’s salvation to the ends of the 
see all this and condemns it; and strive not| earth; they have broken the tie of Christian 
one with another, nor exalt yourselves one| fellowship, despised the authority of the dis- 
bove another : but let all that be condemned -|cipline, and having nothing to bind them to- 
and all your evil surmisings, and foolish , jea-| gether, some are crying up one popular 
lousies. and separate worshippings, and back-| preacher, and some another ; whilst others, 
bitings, be brought to judgment; and let] € xcept so far as their pride is concerned, care 
condemnation pass upon it all, never more to] |little or nothing about the matter in dispute, 
appear to hinder your fellowship with the Lord, | or the existence of any religious society at all. 
And know the life of God in vou all. which is} Multitudes may be attracted to the different 
but one, which is not at strife, nor divided ;| standards erected by ambitious ** sect masters,” 
and let that arise, that all vails may be taken|the novelty or plausibility of whose notions 
off, and hardness of heart judged, and the| may please for a time ; but if a thousand of 
countenance of the Lord may shine upon you, these spring up, so long as they hold out 


And how do such grieve the Spirit ef the} when that exalted spirit which has appea red in| any other hope than that of Christ Jesu 
Lord, and vex his righteous soul, and are be- | | some is brought down ; 





tion of their attainments, he proceeds to speak 
of the falling away of some, in these terms, ad- 
dressed to “such as have backslidden from 
the truth :—”’ 

«“ But, O! how have some of you lost your 
first love, and are again darkened, and ready 
to faint and to turn aside for a thing of nought! 


is, they 
of which | charge vou| will vanish, one after another, and convince 
come a burden to him, in dishonouring hisjall to beware, lest there be a_ total de parting their disappointed expectants that they have 
his name be reproached| sold their birthright fora mess of pottage. 
gst the heathen; and it had S 
forth strife, and divisions, and disorders among ! ween better for such they had never been born. 


name ; the enrious man having entered and | from the Lord. and 
sown his seed in some of you, and brought through you amor 





—>>_ 
you, whie h are not of the I atl wer, nor of the | | Therefore I say unto you all, lay it to heart 


truth. And prejudice, and evil surmisings, | til ] the judgments of the Lord take it away,| CHRISTIANITY THE FOUNDATION OF 
; er | . ce af ;OVE MENT. 
and secret jealousic gs one against another, are jand purily your hearts from all these t ngs GOOD GOVERNMENT 


risen in vou: all which is to be conde mned | which ariseth out of that which is not of the “The gospel of Jesus Christ is pure and holy; it 
with the light, for the fire. 1 judge it all un- rath r; that my joy may be renewed, who} requires holiness of heart and life, and enjo sub- 
der my feet, in the power of the Lord God,|have been in travail for vou, till Christ be ; on to civi government as an ordinance of God, 
‘ 1: . ] i | h “erons over it all A difor: | vou * hat he Tes ’ ‘ ' ' ) | lhe ately ol all states de pends upon re on; it 
and am in that which re gn er Wt all. i, rmed in you ; that he alone may ruie in yo ‘| ministers to social order, confers stability uy go- 
throuvh these things unity is decayed, and love pover all these things, which are at enmity vernment and laws, and gives security to pr perty. 
ts waxed cold, and there is fainting in the way, wwainst the light, and hinders your growth. Religion, unfeigned!y loved, perfecteth men’s abilities 
and the zeal for the name of the Lord perish- | And if you yet harden your heart against re-| unto all kinds of Virtuous services in the comimon- 
eth, which ought to be among you. And|proof, who are stubborn: well, the Lord will] ¥¢@'t Wave eyidelty, emmoratily and sedil su- 

‘ : ) s cee ae ¢ os irre ees ja ly go hand in hand. In the present state of the 
rendings and tearings, biting and devouring \ease him of his adversaries, and break you a8) worid, infidelity is closely allied with the revolution- 
one another, and striving for mast ry there 1s, la potte rs vessel, And though you oppress the} iry question ; and, generally speaking, those who are 
which oucht not to be, which the wrath of life of God for a moment. yet my peac with] eager to revolutionize all existing governments, under 
God is against. All this is out of the heht,|him shall these things never take away ; but} the ostensible pretence of promoting the liberty and 


. . ' ' rosperity of mankind, are alike infidels in precept 
out of the wisdom and counsel of God. My lover all these things | tread, and am not of-| PFOsP’'™2 "US alike infide ny | 


41 le . . and in practice, The one isa necessary consequence 
spirit Is vexed, and my heart is troubled within j fende d In fim who ts my peace lor ever. And| tof the other, for scepticism subverts the whole founda- 
me, because of these things not for myse lf, jth ough those things cause sadness of heart,! tion of morals; it not only tends to corrupt the moral 


but for you, and for the glory of the l ord, |yet the Lord giveth no cause of sorrow to the m| taste, but also promotes the growth ol eo Cl- 





over whom | am jealous witha godly ealousy | that are fai ithful to him: but will arise to con-| '¥ and lice nti yusness. Hence, presuinptu us ind 

“ ec 4 _j|impatient of subordination, these * si off rs’ and 
that you may not Se rish, nor his lory be de- | found all dece and decettful workers, who ert ‘mockers’ wish to follow the impulse of their own 
Spis sed eae the heathen. What me an you} from his way. and count the knowledge of his} tus ts and depraved passions, and consequently hate 
thus to deal against ihe Lord, in dis honouring |ways a burden; and ofsyou all, though you| the salut iry mori il restraints, imposed | D) y the gospel, 
his name aan sight of the ene my, even to the | perish, lam clear; who am not hated of the| The religion of ¢ hrist is a code of laws, as well as a 


. ' . ' syst of doctrines: : ule of practice as well as of 
wounding of your own souls, and to the pierc- | Lord, though ystem ¢ t doctrines; a rule of 7 


| 
falsely judeed by his enemies, | 
| 


, : 4) ag Nia a : eee faith. It has certain conditions inseparably connect- 
ing the hearts of the faithful. who have watched |over whom | trample as the dust: and the 


i led with the belief of it, to which there is but too often 
: co pe 

over you, and been messengers of glad tidings |living God gives victory over you all. 1a great unwillingness to submit. Belief, to be reason- 
to vou fromthe Lord? Eve ry one of you, in} Whilst this e pistle exhibits the fervent soli-| able and consistent, must in lude obedience ; hence 


particular, be awakened and stirred up, and | ic itude of a true Christian for the recovery of| 4tises the main objection to it, ¢ herishing unchris- 


; a snos s and sions their bosoms, and 
fear be fore the Lord : and ec ome to the lioht his erring brethre n. it de line ates. in striking | "2 un di positions and pas I in 1e sosOomM i 

. . 7 =| very frequently also devoted to unchristian practices, 
which the Son of God has lighted you withal ; ic haracters, the fatal results of a de ‘fection from | which the y will not consent to abandon, men pretend 


and search your own hearts, and try yourselves, ithe faith of the gospel. Forsaking the Lord| to decide upon the evidences of a religion from which 
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————————— eee sremeererenetieennmmei are 


they have little to hope and much to fear, if it be true.| ceive the end thereof, even salvation ; 


Therefore they labour to prove that the gospel is not 
true, in order that they may rid themselves of its in- 
junctions; and to save “themselves the trouble of a fair 
and candid examination, they copy and reassert, with- 
out acknowledgement, the oft refuted objections of for- 
mer opposers of revelation. And as ridiculing religion 
is the most likely way to depreciate truth in the sight 
of the unreflecting multitude, scoffers, having no solid 
argument to produce against revelation, endeavour 
to burlesque some parts of it, and falsely charge others 
with being contradictory ; they then affect to laugh at 
it, and get superficial thinkers to laugh with them, At 
length they succeed in persuading themselves that it 
is a forgery, and then throw the rein loose on the 
neck of their evil propensities. The history of revo- 
lutionary France, the avowed contempt of religion, 
morbid insensibilily to morals, desecrated sabbaths, and 
abandonment to the amusements the most frivolous 
and dissipating, which still prevail in that country, 
as well as on the other parts of the continent, the 
rapid strides with which infidelity is advancing in 
various parts of Germany, and the efforts which at this 
time are making to disseminate the same deadly princi- 
ple s among every class of sociely in our own country, 
are all so many contirmations of the truth of the 
New ‘Testament prophecies,” 


“There shall come scoffers and mockers, walking 
after their own lusts, who separate themselves by apos- 
tacy, sensual, not having the spirit, lovers of their own 
selves, covctous, boasters, proud, blusph emers, disobedient 
to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affec- 
fion, truce-breakers, FALSE AccUSERS, incontinent, 
Jierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, 
highmin led, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God; 


having a form of godliness, but d nying the power there- 
ay 


of. 


—_—~>—- 


We extract the following from a small tract 
by W. Shewen, with the title “ Counsel to the 
Christian ‘Traveller.’’ There is a simplicity of 
expression, and an unction in which seem 
caleulated to arrest attention and make a pro- 
fitable lnpression. 


* Hast thou put thy hand to the ploug rh? Look 
not back: keep it there till the fallow ground be 
ploughed up, and the briars and thorns rooted out 
and destroyed; that the seed m ly grow up 
to pe rfection. 


in thee 


*“ Hast thou known the kingdom, and the power in 
which it stands, like a little leaven hid in three mea- 


sures of mea Hinder not its working: let it lea- 
ven the whole lump. 
* Dost thou know the field where the pearl of great 


price ts hid Then dig des p and find it 


thou hast found it, sell all and purchase it; 


and when 


and then] 
thou wilt be the wise merchantman indeed. | 
* Hast thou travelled out te ypt, through the| 


Red Sea and wilderness 


aud bast thou known the 
right arm of the Lord 


porting thee in thy trials, temptations and 
ments thou hast met with therein 
the same 


} 
beset- | 


Keep still to} 


sustained thee hitherto, and it will bring thee ito} 


the promised land; and not only so, but he will give} 


thee a possession therein, and 


destroy thy enemies} 
that did possess it. 


Thou wilt havea house given | 
thee, thou didst not build; a vine yard, thou didst not 
plant; and a well, thou didst not dig, which shall} 
spring up in thee to everlasting life, .Thou shalt sit 
under thy own vine, and under thy own fig-tree, and 
lie down where none can make thee afraid. Thou! 
shalt be blessed in thy basket and in thy store; in 
thy going out and coming in ; lying down and risi ng} 
up. These blessings shall assured! y attend thee, 
thou lovest the day of 


’ 


as 
small things, and art faithful} 
in following the Lor d, who hath appeared by his 
light and grace to thee, for thy perfect redemption,| 
restoration and everlasting salvation. 

“| say, thou wilt certainly enjoy and inherit these 
things, and receive not only addition of virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, &e. to thy faith,| 
but also the very end of thy faith; for faith and| 
hope have an end, and it isa blessed thing to re- 


| than the perfect level of the ocean as a liquid 
mpanying thee, and sup-|" 


none but such as endure to the end, that can be sav- 
ed—even to the end of the work of God—of the new 
creation of God in Christ Jesus.” 


—_—/0:— 


The two following paragraphs are from the 
Church Register of 3d inst. 
. 
The testimony of Captain Parry, the conductor of the 


polar expedition, to the good effects of religious in- 
struction on seamen. 


“ T have lately had the honour,” said Captain Parry 
at a public meeting in London, * and I may truly say 
the happiness of commanding British seamen, under 
circumstances requiring the utmost activity, implicit 
and immediate obedience, and the most rigid atten- 
tion to discipline'and good order; and | am sure, 
that the maintenance of all these was, in a great mea- 


sure, owing to the blessing of God upon our humble} person who eats it, and rend 


endeavours to improve the religious and moral cha- 
racter of our mon. In the schools established on 
board our ships during the winter, religion was made 
the primary object ; and the result was every way gra-| 
tifying and satisfactory. It has convinced me that 
true religion is so far from being a hinderance to the 
arduous duties of that station in which it has pleased 
Providence to cast the seaman’s lot, that, on the con- 
trary, it will always incite him to their performance, 
from the highest and most powerfulof motives; and} 
L will venture to pr edict, that, as this spring of action | 
is more and more introduced am ong our seamen, | 
they will become such as every Englishman would | 
wish to seethem. To this fact, at least, | can, on a! 
small scale, bear the most decided testimony; and 
the friends of religion will feel a pleasure in having | 
the fact announced, that the very best seamen on| 
board the Hecla—such, | mean, as were always call- 

ed upon in any cases of extraordinary emerg ney—| 
were, wilhoul ¢ reeption, those who had thought the 

most seriously on religious subjects; and that, if a} 
still more scrupulous selection were to be made out 

of that number, the choice would fall, wit/ 
lion, on two or three individuals possessing r omens » 
tions and sentiments eminently Christian.” 





The Cherokees have now a well organized system 
of government. The executive of the nation con- 


sists of a principal chief and assistant, with three] 


| 
} 
| 


executive counsellors, all elected by the legislative 
body. The legislative body consists of two bran hes, | 


ani ations il committee, and a national council. The] the 
message of the principal chief, communicated at the| 


| Whe n the haunt of this bird 1 


opening of the session of the general council on the 


5th of October last, is described as a well written, 


| luminous matter 


0 t hesita-| emit 


| 





and there is} bouring rivers, much of the country is really below 


the level of the common spring tides, and is only 
protected from daily inundations by artificial dykes 
or ramparts of great strength. What awful uncer- 
tainty would hang over the existence of the Dutch, 
if the level of the sea were subject to change ; for, 
while we know the water of the ocean to be seven- 
teen miles higher at the equator than at the poles, 
owing to the centrifugal force of the earth’s rotation, 
were the level now established, from any cause, to 
be suddenly changed but ten feet, millions of human 
beings would be the victims.—Scofsman. 


Light of the glow-shell— The animals which inha- 
bit shells of the genus Pholas, have the property 
of emitting a phosphorescent liquor, which shines 
with brillianey, and illuminates whatever it touches, 
This was observed, even by the ancients; and Pliny 
tells us that the Pholas shines in the mouth of the 
lers the hands and clothes 
luminous, when brought in contact with them.— 
Many interesting oap* riments were made on this 
r, by the academicians of Bol ogna 
and the celebrated French natura list, Reaumur. It 
was found that its brilliancy was in proportion to tls 
freshness; but,even in a dry state, the phosphores- 
cence may be revived by the applic ation of tresh or 
salt water, though brandy, or urdent spirit of any 
hind, immediately extinguishes it; and all the acids 
destroy it entire ly. ‘The luminous water, when pour- 


|ed upon fresh calcined gypsum, rock-crystal, or sugar, 


yecomes more vivid. Milk, rendered luminous by the 
quor, loses its phosphorescence when mixed with 
sulphuric acid, but recovers it on the addition of car- 


} 
} 


jbonate of potash. A single Pholas renders seven 


ounces of milk so beautifully luminous, that it makes 
all the surrounding objects visible in the dark. But 
when the milk is excluded from the air, the light is 
extinguished. Differently coloured substances are 
powerfully affected by this kind of light. White ap- 
pears to imbibe and emit the greatest quantity: yel 
low and green in less proportions. 


Red will hardly 


any light, and violet the least of all, when the 
Pho is 1s p> into glasses tinged with these several 
irs.—Dr. Green's Christian Advocal 


Ornithological Ve ntriloquist.—T he ce lebrat- 


| Monsieur , xandre, whose powers of ven- 


cr 
triloquism have been so much admired; seems 
to be outdone in his art by an American bird, 
yellow-breasted chat Pipra Polyglotta) 
s approached, he 
scolds the intruder in an endless variety of odd, 


judicious and pertinent state paper | une outh monosyll ibles, dificult to desenbe, but 

a je isily imitate d so as to deceive the bird him- 

The level of the sea.—There is, perhaps, thing | self. and draw him onwards to a cood distanee. 
which illustrates, in a more striking manner, the ex-| [In this case. 


art ace } fN »’ t vith ‘ } 7 
act accordance of Nature's phenomena with the few jrapud, strongly expressive of anxiety and an- 


general expressions or laws which describe them all 


surf. ace 
The sea never rises or lulis In any pla e, even one 
inch, but in obedience to fixed laws; 


changes may generally be foreseen and allowed for. 


irm and power that hath caWed, led, and| For instance, the eastern trade winds and other cause s| 


force the water of the ocean towards the African 
coust, so as to keep the waters of the Red Sea about 


twenty feet above the general ocean level ; and the 
Mediterranean Sea is alittle below that level, becaus: 


its rivers—causing it to receive an addi tional supp! 


| 
the evaporation from it is greater than the supply oil 
t 


| by the Strait of Gibraltar; but in all such eases, the 


effect is as constant as the disturbing cause, and 
therefore can be calculated upon with confidence. 


Were it not for this perfect exactness, in what a pre-| so as to appea 


carious state would the inhabitants exist on the sea- 


| shores and on the banks of low rivers! Few of the 


his responses are constant and 


"} ger , and while the bird is always unseen, the 


} 


»| Voie shifts trom panes to place among the 


and these bushes, as if procee ding from a spirit. Iirst 


are heard short notes, like the whistling of a 
duck’s wings, Leslee ‘1 ud and rapid, and 
becoming lower and slower till they end in de- 
tached notes. Then succeeds something like 
young uppies, followed by a 


variety of guttural sounds 


the barking of 
like those of the same 
quadruped, and ending like the mewing ofa 
cat, but much hoarser. All these are given 
with great vehemence, and in different keys, 
‘sometimes ata great distance, 
and instantly again quite near you. In mild, 


} ht . a : 
. iS > on-lig! olits, continues this 
nasi sree of London, perhaps, reflect, when stand- erene, moon-light nigl it ntinu 


ing close by the side of their noble river, and gazing | 


on the rapid flood-tide pouring inland through the} night lon 


bridges, that, although sixty miles from the sea, they 


are placed as low as persous sailing upon its face, } 
where, perhaps, at the time, there may be tossing} 

| 
waves, covered with wrecks and the drowning. In} 


Holland, which is a low flat, formed chiefly by the 
mud and sand brought down by the Rhine and ne igh-| 


motley medley of ventriloquism, the whole 
i sponding to its own echoes. 


Amer. Ornithology 


A man's nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let him seasonably water the 
one and destroy the other.— Bacon. 
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‘the faith; where the leading doctrines of the! sible: but, on the screen being held near the 
a5 PRIEND. Jd@ere 


gospel were acknowledged, and occasionally} | fire, the gentle warmth will occasion the trees 
= ——— jinsisted on from the pulpit, inferior motives} flowers, &c. to dis splay themselves in their na- 
FIRST MONT = 10, L829. were constantly urged, to the partial, if not} tural colours, and winter is magically changed 
i = ————-- lipse of those whieh ougiit to be brought! to spring. As the paper cools, the colours 


| te tal ec 
: ‘ ., promine natly forward by the Christian preacher, | diss , : 
About thirty pages of the last number of! . I her,| disappear; and the etlect may be repeated as 
and the dangu: ive of ethical Seneca or T uly} often as re quired. 


the London Quarterly Review (lately come to 
was made to supersede that of the evangelic all —— 
hand) are occupied, in what has been, to us, a P; 


very intére sting article; the subject of which | bul.’ The White Stone and New Name. 
is, the works and ¢ haracter of the celebrate dl 

William Paley, We have marked several bose] 
ages, which. having derived from them both}! ; white stone, and in that stone a new name 
instruction and delight, we propose, on some ci in New York, and insert it, in the} written, which no man knoweth, saving he 

















‘To him that overcometh, will I give to eat 


"eo derive the following fr _ Y aryl a : : : 
We derive the f one from _ the number} of the hidden manna; and will give him a 


lof the « Christian lvocate’’ of the 2d inst.. 


hope, that it will meet the eyes of some, 


future occasion, to introduce into our cc tO} that receiveth it.”’ Rev. ii. 17. 





lumns; but the immediate Lg tags of bringin g whom it may serve as a profitable warning. By the * white stone” and the ** new name”’ 
the article wnder notice, is, for the sake « DIED, | he ‘re promised by Jesus Christ, he means that 
alort extract strikingly appropriate to the pre- At Wheeling, Virginia, on the 13th ult. Mr. Carl-| he will sive a secret token of his love to the 
sent times, and to which our readers will not |" Miller, in the 2 —e year of his age. For = PrO-) soul, whereby it shall rest assured of the un- 
an ’ priety of extending this notice veyond the lunits of a - . . . . 
find much difficul Ity, in discovering what clas simple announcement, the ¢ ying request of the de-| SPE “akable love of God, and freedom from 


= i 


of people and course of evchts constitute, at | ceased is pleaded. Often and earnestly did he de-| condemnation. The Athenians had a custom, 
least in all the material points of resemblance, |sire, that in the address which should ‘be delivered} when malefactors were accused and arraigned, 
a parallel case. so the occasion of his funeral, and in the notice of} tg have black and white stones by them; and 

After stating that one extreme was destined leath which should appear in the public papers, | 


to beget its op posite—that the effect of the 


so, according to the sentence pronounced, 
those who were condemned had a black stone, 
and those who were acquitted had a white 
stone, given to them. ‘lo this custom the 
Holy Ghost here alludes. This stone, this 
a : e ‘ | ee P 
seal, shall assure those who receive it, of ab- 


. ; us full conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
reign of puritanical extravagance was to bring |should be formally made known. He further desir- 


} 
his hearty and entire renunciation of infidelity, ity, 
all relic oe : ; 4 | of ae ‘ tat { | 
a religion, tor a season, Into contemmpt—that | ed, lat, a unpanying this statement, should be | 
: } 

} 


t of his 


this, by re-action, was followed by what is term-|'"@t of 4 
his sentime 
ed the age of buffoonery, which laughed reli-| 7 


rious protestation, that the change in 


nts was produced only by the stucy of 


j 
the Bible, and reflection; without the intervention} - 
gion for a while out of countenance, and that | of any etforts on the part of believers in Christian ty, }solute acquitiance from condemnation; and so 
this latter was again succeeded, and through|or any influence whatever, except the fearful dis-|free them fr the cause of feé A val 
é as agi »t i zli}or any influence whatever, except the fearful dis-|{ree them Irom the cause Of fear. gain, 
the force of the same re-action, by the age of | overy of the utter insufficiency of his former prin- | Christ will give ““a new name;” that 18, he 
reason,* the reviewers proceed to draw the|“?P°s to support him in his evident approach to-| wi] write the sentence of absolution in fair 
{i I Wil y tri ly iI | te h. wards the prave. He prot ssed to the gent omeni, 1 ! itl | 
( ) c 2) or 2 ’ S ’ » of > © ‘le » ° 
, Ip mul Mm ap Cc ne who wrote down a series ot conversations up mm these | etter: on u 7 | Wht wOne, Wi 2 a2 war ove 
‘The total corruption of human nature, and | cubjects as the y respectively occurred, that he had | dence. As if he should say, (when Christ 
the utter helplessness of man, had long, bec n| nc o bitterness of feeling or enmity towards those, who,| hath seen a man overcoming, and how he hath 
subj cts of vehement declamation: and now 1 y cor upting his principies, had led him astray conflicted with te mnpti itions, and yet holds out, 
- P ™ 4 = 4 . Rea om the path of peace and satety; but contrariwis . 
was found out that this weakness and inability wm Sete detl atilalioensk tediy telgeee Matias de-| Pr ssing for the crown to the end of the race +) 
were all a mistake; that he had native powers | vou y praying they might sce their error before it] hrist will come in, and ease him of all his 


capable of nearly universal obedience—and, | should be too late. To the question if he had been | pains and sores, with such a sweet refreshing 
that so far from being the passive recipient of|perfectly easy and at rest in infidelity, he replied} as is unspeakable.—Archbishop Usher. 


God’s grace, (as had been taught,) let him |e gr . ag ae * anc ae thao * cara Seidl ida 
. : . eve Oo, ever. and added, * Ww apsurc Oo} 

have but his own prudence for his deity, and talk eae ahaa deine the: tonth-at ee Bible.’ Beet Sugar. ae dinner late ly civen by 
he scarcely wanted any other. As human per-| [Phe ease of our deceased friend and brother, is one|the town of Amiens to the king of France, 
fection was thus exalted, the nature and office |of the many exemplifications of the inadequacy of| there was placed on the table opposite the 
of a Redeemer were brought low. The fran-|infidelity to support the mind in the awful moment} ;; or ania di . id > 
te aoe of the aie that was gone, kad of dissolution ; and we rejoice to add, upon the best | aes rw moe fra “oy ay at F 7 ae 
? ; a tn ae - 1. ind most unequivocal proofs, his case is one of the} Manutac tured from 1 = eet Foot, a Fanve i 
sung hosannas for his second and immediate | millions, which. in every age. have testified to the|lers, near that town. The column consisted of 
coming to reign with his saints upon earth, and) iency of the hopes and consolations of the gos- \four different qui alities of refined sugar, and 
bind the great dragon; and now, on the other | Pe! of Christ—of the hopes and consolations which} crystals of raw sugar formed the pedest ils. 
hand, it began to be discovered that Arius | tne red ind inimated the minds of such men as : sian 
might not be wrong in his less elevated vi “a to justice Ha Pascal, Newton, Boyle, nat ‘ ae. 4 ‘ —_ 

ye et cee | Locke, idiitends, Seana. ee haave, Lord Lyttleton, Pain and sickness, shame and reproach, 
of the Messiah's person; nay, that eve nm the \ | Baron Halier, Sir William Jones, Beattie, and very | poverty and old age, nay, death itself consid- 
were to be heard, who maintained him to be a {1 iny other distinguished laymen (divines are de-| ering the. shortness of their duration, and the 
great and good man after all, who testified thy ster ee mt oe _ per he re ey rae. | advantageswe may reap from them, do not de- 

. F ects t he inv ligt Land €i dation of the -| 

truth of his mission, and sincerity of his doc- | ones «nthe or co aa "Mr. Miller died n| lserve the name of evils. 
trine, by the sacrifice ol his life. In com- ithe triumphs of Christian faith.—Vir. Statesman, A good mind may bear up under them with 
pliance with the spirit of an age thus rational, —— fortitude, and with cheerfulness of heart—the 


‘h wicti ty ac eravel omnia mar -_ ; 
( er LTATY wa erTravely pre ac he d a a mere An article has be en in our possession seve .| tossing ot a tempest does not discompose him 
-_ y octe , > ° O1ON: SHER | 4 
repu “ ation of —- religi LI bloc] the ral weeks, in the hand writing of one whose} Which he is sure will bring him to a joyful har- 
miracies were regarded as stumbling ocks to 

os — v— os - le ontributions we highly estimate. in re ply to | bour.— Addison. 
the wise men of the times, and some were re-| ° - 


God, in the failure of our earthly comforts, 
intends not our mortification and ruin, but our 


, |the review of Cardell which we published. | 
solved by natural causes, and some were alle-| 
. oe : , }Circumstances not necessary to mention, oc- 
gorical, and some were attacked (in order that | é‘ a 
. casioned its insertion to be deferred, but we 
the obloquy of a more open and manly assault 


might be escaped through the sides of the 


f ae a ie eg tae 
spurious miracles which succeeding ages of 7 s 
Chemical Experiment.—Draw a landscape} 


imposture and credulity had brought to the 
birth. Nav. even where the philosophy of the lon paper with common Indian ink, represent- 
‘ av, los f the | 


day had not actually sapped th principles of | 


i 

| ° 

——— es ween » thereby teaches 
|shall assign a place for it in our next. = dom and improvement. He thereby teaches 
| 


us our dependence; it summons us to the ob- 
servation of his providence; and levels not the 
hope and joy, but the pride and self-sufficiency 


. | of man.— Hunter. 
ing a winter scene or mere outline; the foliage 


to be painted with muriate of cobalt, (creen, ) a me mere 
muriate of copper, (ye llow,) and acetate of 
cobalt, (blue;) all of which colours dry invi- 





* Alluding to the state of religion in England in 
the early and middle part of the last century. 
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